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pride to an incredible degree by the assertion 
they contained, that English literature was su- 
perior to French literature, and English char- 
acter and intellect correspondingly finer" (p. 
xvi). 

Voltaire in his Lettres Philosophiques ou 
Lettres Anglaises (1734) and the Abbe Prevost 
through his journal Le Pour et Contre make a 
few incidental references to Chaucer. But it 
was by means of "the dissertations of Yart, 
Trochereau, and Chauffepie" that the French 
public in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury became familiar with the name of the 
great English poet. The first of these signifi- 
cant contributions was the Idee de la Po'esie 
Angloise, ou Traduction des meilleurs Po'etes 
Anglois, qui n'ont point encore paru dans notre 
Langue (1749) by the Abb6 Yart. It is a 
" sort of miscellany containing poems by Phil- 
ips, Swift, and Pope," and translations of 
several English critical appreciations. " The 
seventh volume contains a ' Discourse on Tales,' 
a ' Life of Chaucer,' and a translation of Dry- 
den's ' Palamon and Arcite.' " In his personal 
appreciation of the Canterbury Tales the Abbe 
says, among other things : " What is really 
original in Chaucer is the diversity of the 
characters who relate the tales, ... he 
painted from nature their characters, their 
dress, their virtues, and vices, but nevertheless 
his portraits are so strange, so peculiar, his 
characters so unpleasant and indecent, his satire 
so cruel and profane that, despite the artistic 
concern which guided me in my translation, 
I cannot hope to have made them bearable." 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
Chaucer had "gained a sure foothold in 
France," as is shown by the fact that his name 
began to appear in dictionaries and encyclo- 
paedias. But it was in the nineteenth century 
for the first time, especially between the years 
1830 and 1900, that a really conscientious in- 
vestigation of England's literary history was 
undertaken by numerous French scholars. "I 
counted between those dates," says Lailavoix, 
"no less than forty books, articles, or notices 
dealing with Chaucer. . . . They are not 
all of equal value, of course, but it must be 
admitted that this is a remarkable achieve- 



ment." He then gives the titles of and he com- 
ments on several of the most important books 
on Chaucer that were published in France 
during the nineteenth century. 

The titles of the several chapters of M. Le- 
gouis' work are as follows: Chap. I, The 
Poet's Biography; Chap. II, The Making of 
Chaucer as a Poet; Chap. Ill, The Allegorical 
Poems; Chap. IV, Chaucer and Italy; Chap. 
V, The Canterbury Tales: Sources and Com- 
position; Chap. VI, The Canterbury Tales: a 
Literary Study. It would be interesting to take 
up these chapters separately and try to show by 
specific references and quotations the real char- 
acter and quality of the work. But limited 
space and time force me to forego the task of 
doing this. I can, however, assure every stu- 
dent who enjoys reading good criticism and 
who wishes to obtain a fair, impartial, excel- 
lent picture of the poet, his works and times, — 
and all in comparatively few pages — that Le- 
gouis' book is one of the best ever printed on 
the subject. 

The carping critic and the serious student 
of Chaucerian manuscript readings and of re- 
mote medieval sources of Chaucer's poems 
would doubtless be able to find occasional errors 
and omissions in Professor Legouis' work. But 
he did not write his book for such people, — he 
aimed at a very different and much larger 
public. He has placed before the reader all the 
facts of the poef s life in their proper relation 
to contemporary history. His criticism of the 
various poems is throughout broad, fair, sane 
and discriminating, sometimes enthusiastic, 
and always written in a beautiful and graceful 
style. 

W. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



An Introduction to the French Classical 
Drama, by Eleanor F. Jourdain. Oxford 
University Press, 1912. 208 pp. 

This book may be used with profit by high- 
school and college students of French Classical 
tragedy. Its author has read Corneille and 
Bacine with sympathy and understanding, 
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profiting in her treatment of them by an in- 
telligent use of Lanson, Bergson, Paul Janet, 
Butcher, and other modern writers. She has 
put her results in a style that is usually clear 
and interesting, and has avoided entangling 
her readers in cumbersome details of biogra- 
phies and plots. It is unfortunate that she has 
added her hurried chapters on Moliere, which 
show numerous errors in fact and idea. Spe- 
cial students of the period will find in the 
book little that is new. They will note both 
lack of acquaintance with minor Seventeenth 
Century dramatists and a tendency to put too 
much faith in critics of doubtful authority. 
But, if the volume is used with care, it will, I 
believe, be helpful in presenting to a class the 
essential values of French tragedy. 

An introductory chapter characterizes the 
various types of dramatic writing found in 
Seventeenth-Century France and gives reasons 
for the peculiarities of the Classical type of 
drama. The chapters on Corneille point out 
clearly his originality and versatility, his im- 
portance in establishing a tragedy of ideas, 
based on a Christian conception of the uni- 
verse and a firm confidence in the human will. 
His independent attitude towards Aristotle, 
which critics have so frequently misunderstood, 
and the qualities in which he resembles the 
Spanish dramatists, are especially emphasized. 
The study of Kacine discusses his treatment of 
passion and its consequences, his insistence 
upon the inner struggle, and the importance 
he assigns to time and place in his lines, where, 
as with Shakespeare, the real scenery is found. 
The author concludes with a fine defense of 
Racine as the poetical dramatist par excellence 
who never forgets his dramatic business for 
lyric or philosophic nights that have little to 
do with the matter at hand. 

In spite of much that is excellent, the fol- 
lowing slips occur: 

P. 12; the definition of the tragi-comedy is 
unsatisfactory, for it would exclude such regu- 
lar pieces as Du Byer's Nitocris and include 
plays with an unhappy ending. — P. 13; "The 
women on the Cornelian stage are . . . 
never moved only by personal considerations." 
This statement is not true of Camille. — P. 21 ; 



" The audience in a French theatre was chiefly 
composed of learned and literary people;" an 
observation true only of Sixteenth-Century 
Classical tragedy and of plays given later at 
court. — P. 27; "The earliest known produc- 
tions in prose on the stage were the comedies 
of Moliere." The preface to Scudery's Axiane, 
published in 1644, mentions the success on the 
stage of three or four prose plays. Axiane 
itself, Du Byer's Berenice, and the dramas, of 
Puget de la Serre were all in prose and pre- 
cede Moliere's comedies. — P. 29; "Bacine was 
the first playwright to insist on the actors 
using natural inflexions instead of a stilted 
manner of voice production." This is said in 
spite of a reference to the Impromptu de 
Versailles, yet the latter play and especially 
the ninth scene of the Precieuses ridicules show 
clearly enough that Moliere trained his troupe 
to recite "comme l'on parle" long before 
Bacine. — P. 33 ; the stage was " comparatively 
unencumbered by scenery except in the case 
of the comedies of Moliere." A study of Mahe- 
lot's Memoire would have made the author con- 
fine this statement to Classical tragedy and 
prevented her implication that Moliere's come- 
dies required more scenery than his contempo- 
raries'. — P. 37 ; the Cid is referred to as " high 
comedy," though it is treated elsewhere as 
tragedy. — P. 45; the Menteur (1647) is called 
the first comedy of manners, although the 
Veuve, much earlier in date, is designated as 
a comedy of manners on page 36. If the last 
statement is withdrawn and the title withheld 
from Corneille's early comedies, priority in the 
genre should be assigned to the Visionnaires of 
Desmarets rather than to the Menteur. — P. 90 ; 
" The dispute over Le Cid was the occasion on 
which the unities appeared as rules of art." 
This is ambiguous. The dispute over the Cid 
was not the first time the three unities were 
mentioned and dramatists continued to violate 
them after this occasion. 

The chapters on Moliere are unsatisfactory. 
Evidently far less at home here than with the 
writers of tragedy, the author stumbles into 
the mistake of saying something, however little, 
about each of Moliere's plays, with the result 
that, in the limited space she allows herself, 
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she gives a confused idea of most of the plays 
and says little that is important about any of 
them. P. 98; "Moliere's connexion with the 
French stage lasted from 1645, when he be- 
came an actor." He founded the Illustre 
Theatre in 1643.— P. 99; his theatrical ven- 
ture "was unsuccessful in Paris, and Moliere 
therefore went to Lyon in 1653. Here he pre- 
sented L'&tourdi, and at Beziers Depit amou- 
reux. In 1658 he moved to Eouen." From 
these sentences a student would receive an in- 
correct idea of Moliere's years of wandering 
through the provinces. — P. 106; "In L'&cole 
des Maris he [Sganarelle] is the guardian of 
Agnes." The name of Sganarelle's ward is Isa- 
belle. — Pp. 98-116 ; the emphasis put upon the 
Italian farces leads one to undervalue the im- 
portant influence upon Moliere of French farce 
and Spanish and Latin comedy. — P. 11?; in 
her criticism of the £cole des Maris, to which 
she gives more space than to the Femmes 
savantes, the author declares that Moliere 
"may have owed something — certainly not 
much — to earlier writers." She is evidently 
ignorant of the fact that the plot is taken 
almost entirely from Mendoza's El marido hace 
mujer. 1 — P. 133; "Prose is freely used in a 
good many of Moliere's plays. Les Femmes 
Savantes is the only serious exception." Substi- 
tute Tartufe and Amphitryon. — Pp. 132-133; 
"Moliere may be regarded as one of Larivey's 
disciples." The remark gives a false impres- 
sion. It is quoted from Sidney Lee, who is 
not an authority in the French field. 



H. Carbtngton Lancastee. 



Amherst College. 



•Even without a knowledge of Martinenche's Mo~ 
ttere et le thi&tre espagnol, she could have derived 
this information from Bigal's Moliere, I, 141. Per- 
haps she was led into error by Mathews, who makes 
the same mistake in his Moliere, p. 93. 



Dantis Alagherii Operum Latmorum Concor- 
dantice. Curante Societate Dantea quae est 
Cantabrigiffi in Nova Anglia, ediderunt 
Eduardus Kennabd Rand et Ernestus 
Hatch Wilkins, quos adjuvit Alanus 
Campbell White. Oxonii, e Prelo Claren- 
doniano, 1912. 8vo., viii + 578 pp. 

Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca. 
Compilata da Kenneth MoKenzie. Ox- 
ford, nella Stamperia dell' Universita; New 
Haven, nella Stamperia dell' Universita 
Yale, 1912. 8vo., xvi + 520 pp. 

'It requireth not so much learning as dili- 
gence' was remarked of concordance-making 
more than three hundred years ago; ' e doverosa 
pin dell' originalita la perfetta diligenza,' 
writes Professor McKenzie. Diligence is, of 
course, indispensable; in preparing the con- 
cordances before us sound learning was quite as 
necessary ; withal the task requires no little im- 
agination — imagination guided by much scho- 
larly experience, and constantly prefiguring to 
the editor the many various uses which scholars 
and readers will make of the book. The concor- 
dances to Petrarch and to the Latin works of 
Dante are excellent illustrations of such dili- 
gence, learning, and imagination. As far as I 
have tested them no instance is overlooked, and 
the contexts are chosen with proper economy 
and regard for the meaning of the word which 
they illustrate. 

One who has never set his hand to the mak- 
ing of a concordance will not realize from how 
many different plans and methods of such work 
the compiler has to choose. In these cases the 
compilers fortunately had a good model in Pro- 
fessor Sheldon's concordance to the minor Ital- 
ian works of Dante, and they have closely fol- 
lowed his plan. It is one feature of this plan 
entirely to omit only a very few words, and 
those the words of least significance; but for 
many minor words only the more important 
instances are quoted, the rest being listed by 
mere citation, often with a brief parenthetical 
indication of context. This imposes upon the 
compilers a heavy task of more or less arbitrary 
selection, and it can hardly be expected that all 



